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THE PROGRESS MADE IN TEACHING FOREIGN LANGUAGE SKILLS 
SHCMS UP THE MAJOR PROBLEM OF ARTICULATION AMONG ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. AND COLLEGES. AND IT 
IS THIS PROBLEM THAT IS EXPLORED BY THE CALIFORNIA LIAISON 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES. THE ADOPTION OF COMMON 
OBJECTIVES AND PROVISION FOR CONTINUITY OF LANGUAGE STUDY IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION FROM THE FIRST LEVEL THROUGH TEACHER 
TRAINING CAN CONTRIBUTE TO THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM IN THE 
FORESEEABLE FUTURE. A STUDENT'S PLACEMENT AT ANY POINT IN THE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE SEQUENCE SI-IOULD DEPEND CM THE DEGREE OF 
LINGUISTIC PROFICIENCY ATTAINED IN PREVIOUS LEVELS. AT THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL. THIS CAN BE DETERMINED BEST BY PROFESS ICMALLY 
DESIGNED TESTS. UNFORTUNATELY. THE CREDIT-I-IOUR STRUCTURE CT 
MOST COLLEGES MAY LEAD TO REPETITION OF WORK. THOUGH THE 
COMMITTEE DISCOURAGES CREDIT FOR DUPLICATION OF STUDY. JUNIOR 
COLLEGES MUST RECCMSIDER AND ENLARGE THEIR CURRICULUMS. AND 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES MUST DIRECT SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
THE TRAINING OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS IN LANGUAGE. LITERATURE. 
PSYCHOLOGY. AND METHODS. THE COMMITTEE FURTHER RECOMMENDS 
THAT CALIFORNIA SCHCOLS EXPAND THEIR MULTILANGUAGE OFFERINGS 
AT ALL LEVELS AND THAT A CENTRAL INFORMATION CENTER PROVIDE 

effective communication about programs and policies in the 

LANGUAGE FIELD. APPENDIXES INCLUDE DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF 
FCilR LEVELS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE COMPETENCE AND LISTS OF 
CURRENT AND FORMER MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. (Gj) 
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Foreword 

Within the last 20 years, members of the teaching 
profession have developed new techniques and new 
machinery to make the learning of a second language 
more effective. Progress, however, is not entirely a 
blessing; it shows up a major problem: articulation. 
This became apparent with the introduction of 
foreign language study in the elementary schools of 
California and the intensification of the study of 
foreign languages, particularly non-Western lan- 
guages and cultures, in high schools and colleges. 

Basic to the solution of the problem is the adop- 
tion of a common overall plan for foreign language 
training. One such plan is suggested by the State 
Department of Education’s publication. Language 
Instruction: Perspective and Prospectus. The rec- 
ommendations made in it are part of the process by 
which the state of California is creatively solving 
the problem of articulation. 

It is a pleasure to see that common goals are being 
sought by such various statewide groups as the 
Liaison Committee on Foreign Language, which rep- 
resents all segments of public education in California 
from kindergarten to graduate school; the Foreign 
Language Association of Northern California; the 
Modern Language Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and the State Department of Education. It 
is to be hoped that throu^ increasing our efforts, 
the articulation problem in foreign language instruc- 
tion will be solved in the foreseeable future. 




Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Preface 

In the spring of 1963, the Articulation Confer* 
ence brought into existence the Liaison Committee 
on Foreign Language, charging it with the responsi* 
bility of recommending solutions to a number of 
artici^tion problems in foreign language. The Com- 
mittee consisted of 24 persons, six each from the 
University of California, the state colleges, the 
junior colleges, and the high schools. Later, ele- 
mentary school representatives were asked to join 
the Committee; thqr were s^pointed at the autumn, 
1965, meeting. 

For those individuals who are not familiar with 
the Articulation Conference, it can be described as 
a voluntary agency composed of four segments of 
California public education — the hi^ schools, the 
junior colleges, the state colleges, wd the university. 
This agenQT, which came into being over 45 years 
ago, has been meeting at least once annually for the 
general exploration of problems of common interest 
as well as for the adoption of resolutions and rec- 
ommendations on specific issues of articulation. To 
explore particular problems of articulation, the Ar- 
ticulation Conference set up the statewide Liaison 
Committee on Foreign Language. 

The Committee began its work by analyzing the 
various aspects of the total articulation problem in 
foreign lan guag e instruction in California; once 
these aspects were formulated, subcommittees were 
set up to work on them. After working two years, 
sue subconunittees submitted their reports, together 
with recommendations, to the full Conunittee. These 
were then discussed and revised. 

The report presented here summarizes the vari- 
ous subcommittees* recommendations after they 
were revised by the full Committee discussions. The 
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report was submitted to the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Articulation Conference on December 
2f 1965. The chairman of the Liaison Committee, 
in submitting the report, requested permission to 
publish and disseminate it. The Administrs'.tive 
Committee voiced the opinion that it would be 
profitable to disseminate this report and to invite 
reactions and responses from educators. 

The Committee extends its thanks to Max Raf- 
ferty and his staff, particularly Frank Largent, 
Chief of the Bureau of National Defense Education 
Act Administration. 

The Committee wishes also to thank Jose^di Axel- 
rod, its 1964-65 chairman, and Roger C. Anton, its 
1965-66 chairman, for preparing the several drafts 
of this report. 

The Liaison Committee on 
Fobeign Language 
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A Hew Era in the Teaching and Learning 
ef Fere^n Languages 

In the mid-1950s, a new era began in the teach- 
ing and learning of modem foreign languages in 
this country. Among the bsisic chang es was the 
change in public attitudes toward tHe importance 
of language study. In addition, new methods of 
teaching were being explored, language study on 
the secondary school level wels expanding rapidly, 
and there wels a strong movement toward language 
study in the elementary schools. FinEtlly, with the 
growing emphasis on non-Western studies, lEmguage 
study programs were expanding ever}rwhere to in- 
clude more than the commonly taught languages 
spoken in Western Europe and in Latin America. 

These changes pointed up articulation problems 
in the foreign language field. The problems them- 
selves were not new. However, because both enroll- 
ments Eind progTEims had increased, such problems 
becEune acute. ChEmges were occurring every- 
where, but sometimes more slowly in ohc place 
than in another and in different directions at dif- 
ferent places. 

The result wels inevitable: articulation points be- 
cEune sore points. Elementary pupils who hEid hEul 
some instruction in language moved to the second- 
ary level to find, very often, that their language 
study was ignored. As more and more high school 
students progressed to college, innumerable place- 
ment problems arose in lEmguage progrEuns because 
some students had been taught by traditional meth- 
ods and others by more modem methods. Junior 
colleges began to find their students ready to move 
beyond the fourth-semester course after they had 
completed only one or two semesters. 
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In the early 1960s, a serious curriculum gap was 
evident in the preparation of language teachers. The 
teacher-training programs of the late 1950s had 
lagged behind the times. The students who com- 
pleted language programs for a bachelor’s degree 
were well trained in many ways, but very often 
they were not proficient enou^ in the spoken lan- 
guage to meet the new demands being made on lan- 
guage teachers. In the late 1950s, only the teachers 
completing the exceptional teacher-training pro- 
grams could qualify as “excellent,” according to 
criteria then being developed by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America (MLA). By now, 
many more are able to attain “excellent” ratings on 
all seven parts of the new tests devised at MLA 
headquarters: listening comprehension, speaking,- 
reading, writing, culture, linguistics, and method- 
ology. However, the profession still faces an enor- 
mous problem in its continuing attempt to improve 
language teacher preparation. 

Fundamental Factors In Solving 
Articulation ProUems ' 

In the view of the Liaison Committee on Foreign 
Language, the normal problems of articulation in 
Ae schools and collies of California can be solved 
in the foreseeable future. 

The ultimate solutions to articulation problems 
depend on two fundamental factors: First of all, 
California schools and colleges must adopt common 
objectives in the teaching and learning of forei gn 
languages; and second, there must be acceptance 
of a curricular continuum which would serve as the 
basic guideline for language instruction from the 
earliest level of study through the teacher-training 
program. 
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The first of these tasks — adoption of common 
objectives — ^has already been considerably facili- 
tated. Acceptable objectives for the first four levels 
of language instruction have been formulated in 
Language Instruction: Perspective and Prospectus^ 
a California State Department of Education publi- 
cation. (See Appendix A.) 

The principles of au^olingual instruction fci* 
teaching listening comprehension, speaking, reading, 
and writing are approved by professional organi sa- 
tions such as the Modern Language Association of 
America, the Department of Foreign Language of 
the National Education Association, the California 
State Department of Education, the California 
Council of Foreign Language Teachers Associations, 
the Modern Language Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the Foreign Language Association of 
Northern California. The Liaison Committee on 
Foreign Language endorses the policy announce- 
ments made by these organizations. 

Levels ef Competence; Key Concept 
in Curriculum Building and 
Placement of Students 

Within the framework that the Liaison Com- 
mittee on Foreign Language finds most fruitful for 
discussions regarding articulation problems, “level” 
refers to levd of linguistic proficiency, not to the 
amount of time that a student has devoted to lan- 
guage study. Attempts to equate given levels of pro- 
ficiency with given numbers of semesters or quar- 
ters of study remain purely artificial. The major 
criterion to be used in determining where a student 
is to be placed, as he moves from one institution 
to another and as he continues his study in a given 
language, is the level of competence he has attained 
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in listening comprehension, speaking, reading, and 
writing. 

From this general principle, it follows that scores 
on proficiency tests should constitute the means for 
placing students in foreign language courses in Cali- 
fornia colleges and universities. For modern lan- 
guages, it is obvious that the tests should measure 
all four skills. Further, the Committee recommends 
the use of professionally designed tests for which 
national norms have been established instead of 
locally constructed instruments. 

The case is clear: The object of a placement 
program is to place an entering student at the level 
for which he is linguistically prepared, whatever his 
training has been. Scores on placement tests should 
therefore be used to determine the level at which 
the student will be placed. Other criteria should not 
be used except in borderline cases. Moreover, in 
order to establish local norms, these professionally 
designed instruments should be used to test continu- 
ing students as well as entering students. 

The Liaison Committee recognizes that wh^ 
large groups of students are to be tested, difficulties 
exist in the administration of speaking and listen- 
ing-comprehension tests and in the scoring of the 
speaking test. More efficient and economical meth- 
ods of administering and scoring these tests for 
large groups must be found, and the Committee 
urges immediate support for such an investigation. 
At the same time, however, it does not feel that the 
magnitude of the problem justifies limiting the 
scope of placement tests to exercises in reading and 
writing or in translation. This practice is now fol- 
lowed in a number of language d^artments on 
California campuses. 

The Committee urges that high school students 
be advised to continue in college the language thqr 
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studied in elementary and high schools. A college 
preparatory student should have at least four years 
of study in a single language as he approaches 
graduation from high school. Again, a statement In 
terms of time is not as significant as a statement 
about competence in the language. Different school 
systems may wish to implement the principle in dif- 
ferent ways, but the principle here is indisputable: 
The sequence of study in a single language should 
be long enou^ to enable the student to reach a level 
of usable proficiency — ^that is, the proficiency de- 
scribed in Level III, as quoted in Appendix A. 



The Credit-Hour Structure In Colleges; 

A Primaiy Source of Articulation 
Problems in the Language Field 

Although a few institutions of higher education 
in California no longer award undergraduate de- 
grees merely on the basis of accumulated credit 
hours, the Committee recognizes that the credit- 
hour S3TStem is still prevalent in California higher 
education. The practice of setting a language re- 
quirement for a degree in terms of credit hours — or 
of setting a requirement for entrance to college in 
terms of hi^ school semesters of study — will prob- 
ably remain fairly common as long as the accumu- 
lation of credit hours remains the primary mode of 
earning a degree. This is the source of many of the 
problems of language articulation between hig(h 
school and college. For example, if a placement test 
score indicates that an entering college student must 
“repeat” study for which his high school transcript 
shows he has already received “credit,” then the 
problem immediately arises on most campuses as to 
whether such study should be permitted to count to- 
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ward the credit hours the student accumulates to 
qualify for a bachelor’s degree. 

The Committee believes the solution to such 
problems must be determined by the individual 
institution. However, it recommends as a general 
principle that no college credit be granted for “du- 
plication” of work for which the student holds high 
school credit. At the same time, it recommends also 
that each college and university should use its sys- 
tem of rewards — ^whether through credit hours or 
in other ways — ^to give recognition to those entering 
freshmen who have satisfactorily met and surpassed 
the goals described in Language Instruction: Per- 
spective and Prospectus. (See Appendix A.) 

Junior College Language Offerings Beyond 
the Fourth^emester Course 

Since students are now completing high school 
programs with more advanced training in foreign 
languages than they have had in the past, California 
junior colleges today are presented with a special 
problem: What sorts of language courses should 
they offer to students who have already had the 
equivalent of four college semesters in a foreign 
language? 

The Liaison Committee on Foreign Language 
recommends that junior colleges expand their for- 
eign language offerings beyond the customary sec- 
ond-year college course. It would be best, of course, 
if these offerings were not patterned after upper 
division college or university courses. Additional 
work on the lower division level can be offered in 
more advanced courses in conversation and compo- 
sition, in a course on civilization and culture, in 
introduction to literature courses, in readings of lit- 
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erary works or scientific papers, in introductory 
linguistics, and in similar aspects of language work. 
Such courses should be taught in the foreign lan- 
guage. They should be fully transferable. 

College and University Programs for 
Foreign Language Teaching Majors 

The most critical problems of articulation center 
ultimately in the training which prospective foreign 
language teachers receive in California’s colleges 
and universities. The Committee wishes to present 
here its recommendations on prc^ams for foreign 
language teaching credential majors. Such other 
aspects of the teacher-training problem as inservice 
training for elementary and high school teachers 
who are now or are soon to be involved in teaching 
a language are still under study by the Committee. 

First of all, foreign language teaching majors 
must learn to understand, speak, read, and write 
the language they will be teaching. While there are 
other skills, abilities, and kinds of knowledge which 
the language teacher ought to have, competence in 
the four skills must be of central concern to the 
teacher-training institution, the certif3dng agency, 
and the employing district. 

The Liaison Committee, therefore, supports the 
pronouncements of the professional organizations in 
the language field whidi\ urge that maximal use of 
the foreign language be made in all college courses 
— ^whether courses in language, in culture, in lit- 
erary study, or in linguistics. 

The Committee wishes to emphasize, however, 
that while proficiency in listening comprehension, 
speaking, reading, and writing is absolutely essen- 
tial, it is clearly only one of several major goals of 
a foreign language teacher-preparation program. 
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The prospective tjsacher must also acquire the 
knowledge in severed major disciplines which is ap- 
propriate to the tasks he will be facing in the class- 
room-knowledge relating to educational psydiology, 
to the study of culture in general and of literature 
in particular, and to linguistic science. Moreover, he 
must have training in methodology to help lum, as 
he begins to work in the classroom, to acquire the 
art of teaching. 

Degree programs in foreign language studies at 
the state colleges, at the University of California, 
and at the private teacher-preparation institutions 
in California often have, understandably, purposes 
other than the preparation of language teachers. As 
a consequence, a prospective language teacher who 
completes his work for a degree may be well versed 
In one of the several relevant disciplines but may 
nevertheless not be prepared for the demands of a 
teaching post. 

The Liaison Committee on Foreign Language, 
therefore, joins the Modem Language Association 
and other professional organizations in the field of 
lang iiag i* study in suggesting that no graduate of a 
teacher-training program — ^whatever the level of his 
formal course work — ^be certified for language 
t ffacViing unless he can demonstrate that he has 
reached respectable levels of skill and knowledge 
in listening comprehension, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, culture, linguistics, and the art and science of 
teaching, as measured by such instruments as Ae 
MLA tests for advanced students and teachers. The 
most recent MLA statement regarding forei^ lan- 
gus^e teacher preparation programs appears in The 
Education of the Modern F or &gn Language Teacher 
for American Schools by Joseph Aarelrod (New 
York; The Modem Language Association of Amer- 
ica, 1966). 
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Tbe ProUem of Imbatance 
In Langnage Offerhgs 

While the Liaison Committee understands the 
circumstances which e^^lain the imbalance that has 
developed in foreign language offerings in Cali- 
fornia schools, it wishes to recommend the following 
as a basic goal toward which all schools should 
work: a minimum of two modern foreign languages 
at the elementary level, and a minimum of three 
modem foreign languages and one classical language 
at the hi^ school level. 

Along with this recommendation, the Committee 
wishes to caution against instituting foreign lan- 
guage programs without planning for continuity in 
the languages selected — a continuity which should 
begin before grade six and run through the final 
year of the high school. 

The Liaison Committee recognizes that the par- 
ticular languages taught in a given school district 
are chosen at the discretion of the district. But it 
urges that cognizance be given not only to the 
linguistic background of students and to the histori- 
cal interests of local communities but also to the 
broader purposes of general education. To satisfy 
these purposes, multilanguage programs at all levels 
of study — going beyond the Western languages 
whenever possible — are a necessity. 

The Committee does not stand alone in these 
recommendations. The California State Board of 
Education passed a resolution to this effect on April 
9, 1964, and both the Foreign Language Associar 
tion of Northern California and the Modem Lan- 
guage Association of Southern California have 
urged continuity of multilanguage programs from 
the elementary grades through grade twelve. 
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Effectiva ComnuBicatioa Among Schools 
and Coll^ About lanpago 
Programs and Pollcios 

Ineffective communication among the schools 
and colleges about'their current programs and poli- 
cies constitutes a most serious block in the articu- 
lation process. The Committee, therefore, proposes 
that a central information center be set up which 
would use modern automated methods for collect- 
ing, processing, and disseminating information to 
schools and colleges about programs and policies in 
the language field. The Committee recommends that 
the State Department of Education be requested to 
set up and operate such an information center. 
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Description of Competence iqr levels ’ 

Since competent teachers for second language 
programs are still in very short supply, we can 
hardly expect many full-length programs of the 
proper sort, running from an early grade through 
grade twelve, to be functioning in the near future. 
Therefore, we must plan in part in terms of tempo- 
rary exponents that thou^ they fall short of the 
ideal are nevertheless improvements on the tradi- 
tional situation. We shall speak here of different 
streams and of certain roughly comparable levels of 
achievement. The quantity of work ascribed to a 
single level is defined in terms of the amount of 
learning that can be reasonably expected in a high 
school class that meets regularly five full periods a 
week for one school year and operates efficiently 

In any sin^e school s3rstem, the materials and 
procedures for levels III trough VI can be identi- 
cal for all these streams, and students from all 
streams can even be commin^ed in a single class, 
since at the hi^ school level there seems to be no 
serious difficulty in having students from different 
grades work together if their preparation is compar- 
able. Levels I and II are another matter. iUthou^ 
the language to be learned is the same regardless 
of stream, the interests and capacities of ei^t-}rear- 
olds and of twelve-year-olds are different, and ma- 
terials and procedures must be adjusted accord- 
ingly. The attention span of the ei^t-year-bld is 

* Language InHruetion: Perepective and Proipeotue. Pre- 
pared by Nelson Brooks, Charles F. Hockett, and Everett V. 
O’Rourke. Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, November, 1963. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, 1968, pp, 2^26. 



comparatively short. A single period of 20 minutes 
of concentrated purposeful practice once a day, five 
days a week, ^roug^out grades -three to six is 
ample. About 40 minutes at a time, once a day, 
five days a week,, throughout grades seven and eight 
are enou^ for children in the basic stream to 
master Level II and for chil^en in alternative 
stream B to master Level I. 

BASIC STREAM ALTERNATIVE STREAM 

Stream A Stream B Stream C 

Grades 3 
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* Roman nnmerala indicate leveb. 

These recommendations on time and timing are ap- 
proximate, not restrictive. ... 

Level i 

Demonstrate, in hearing and in speaking, control 
of the whole sound system. 

Repeat the account of a brief incident as he hears 
it read, phrase by phrase. 

Retell aloud such an incident after repeating it 
in this way. 

Participate, with a fluent speaker, in a dialogue 
about any one of perhaps 20 situations. 

Read aloud a familiar text. 

Write a familiar text from dictation. 

Rewrite a simple narrative containing familiar 
material, maUng simple changes in tense. 

Do orally and in;v7riting exercises that involve a 
limited manipulation of number, gender, word 
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order, tense, replacement, negation, interroga- 
tion, command, comparison, and possession. 

Level n 

Demonstrate continued accurate control of the 
sound systeml 

Recognize all of the basic syntactic patterns of 
speech and use most of them. 

Comprehend, by listening and also by reading, 
subject matter that is comparable in content 
and difficulty to what he has learned. 

Be able to write all that he can say. 

Have firsthand knowledge of brief samples of cul- 
tural and of contemporary literary prose and 
be able to converse in simple terms about them. 

Level m 

Demonstrate continued accurate control of the 
sound system. 

Demonstrate accurate control, in hearing and in 
speaking, of all the basic syntactic patterns of 
speech. 

Read aloud a text comparable in content and 
style to one he has studied. 

Demonstrate the ability to understand what is 
heard in listening to a variety of texts prepared 
for comprehension by ear. 

Write from dictation a text he has previously 
examined for the details of its written forms. 

Demonstrate adequate comprehension and control 
of all but low-frequency patterns of syntax and 
unusual vocabulary encountered in printed 
texts. (Grammaticd anal 3 rsis and explanations 
of structure, when accomplished in the lan- 
guage, are proper to this level and to the fol- 
lowing levels.) 

Have first-hand knowledge of 100 to 200 pages 
of readings of a cultural and literary nature; 
be able to discuss their contents oraUy and to 
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write acceptable sentences and paragraphs 
about their contents. 

Level iv 

Read aloud an unfamiliar printed text. 

Write from dictation — (a) following a prelimi- 
nary reading and (b) without a preliminary 
rea^ng — ^passages of literary prose. 

Converse with a fluent speaker on a topic such 
as a play seen, a novel read, a trip taken, or a 
residence lived in. 

Read a text; then in writing (a) summarize its 
contents and (b) comment on the ideas ex- 
pressed. 

In a page or two of text, carefully selected for the 
purpose, discover and comment upon a stated 
number of points that are culturally significant. 
These may be in linguistic structure, in idiom, 
or in vocabulary reference, e.g., if English 
were the language being learned, a text about 
the United States in which the term “night 
school” appears. 

Receive oral instructions about an assigument to 
be written: its nature, its contents, to whom 
addressed, its form, its length, and its style of 
presentation, and then write the assignment. 
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APPENDIX B , 



Members of the Liaison Committee on 
Foreign Language 
1965-66 

University of California Representatives 

Thomas L. Broadbent, Chairman, Department of 
German and Russian, Riverside 

Donald G. Castanien, Chairman, Department of 
Spanish, Davis 

John £. Englekirk, Professor of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, Los Angeles 

Edmond E. Masson, Associate Professor, French 
and Russian, Santa Barbara 

Leonard D. Newmark, Chairman, Department of 
Linguistics, San Diego 

Vern W. Robinson (ex-ofhcio member). Associate 
Professor of German and Director of Relations 
with Schools, Los Angeles 

State College Representatives 

Joseph Axelrod, Associate Dean for Academic 
Planning and Professor of World Literature, San 
Francisco State College 

Clifford H. Baker, Professor of Spanish, San Diego 
State College 

James H. Baltzell, Professor of Foreign Languages, 
California State College at Long Beach 

William O. Cord, Associate Professor, Spanish, 
Sonoma State College 

Gustave Mathieu, Professor, Foreign Languages, 
California State College at Fullerton 

Carlos Rojas, Professor of Foreign Languages and 
Chairman, Department of Foreign Languages, 
Fresno State College 
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Junior College Representatives 

Roger C. Antoni Chairman, Department of Foreign 
Languages, San Bernardino Valley College 

Ruth P. Craig, French Instructor, Santa Rosa Jun- 
ior College 

O. Carl Schulz, German Instructor, Santa Ana 
College 

Alex Turkatte, Department of Foreign Languages, 
San Joaquin Delta College 

John K. Wells, Administrative Assistant, Division 
of Colleges and Adult Education, Los Angeles 
City Junior College District 

High School Representatives 

Frank Gulick, Assistant Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, Ventura Union High School District 

George V. Hall, Associate Superintendent, San 
Diego City Unified School District 

G. Gilbert Rogers, Secondary Curriculum Consult- 
ant, San Luis Obispo County 

Elementary School Representatives 

Do^ld Boyer, Regional Director, Elementary Divi- 
sion, San Diego City Unified School District 

Julia Gonsalves, Consultant, Foreign Languages, 
State Department of Education 
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APPENDIX C 

Former Members of the Liaison Committee 
on Foreign Language 
(with dates of service') 

Arthur L. Askins, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
and Portuguese, University of California, Berke- 
ley (1964-65) 

George Dietterle, Director of Instruction, Monterey 
Public Schools (1963-65) 

Carlo L. Golino, Professor of Italian and Dean, 
Division of Humanities, University of California, 
Los Angeles (1963-64) 

Wulf Griessbach, Foreign Language Department, 
Los Angeles State College (1963-65) 

Kai- 3 ru Hsu, Head, Department of Foreign Lan- 
guage, San Francisco State College (1963-65) 

Claude L. Hulet. Associate Professor of Spanish, 
University of California, Los Angeles (1964-65) 

Martin Kanes, Associate Professor of French, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis (1964-65) 

Marion L. Nielsen, Chairman, Division of Humani- 
ties, Sonoma State College (1963-64) 

Arthur North, Assistant Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Service, Azusa Unified School District (1963- 
64) 

Samuel Oelrich, Principal, Fairfax High School, Los 
Angeles (1963-64) 

Everett V. O’Rourke, Consultant, Bureau of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion (1963-65) 

iThe positions listed for the members of the Liaison Com* 

mittee were those held by the individuals for the years indi* 

Gated but do not necessarily represent current positions. 
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John H. R. Polt, Assistant Professor of Spanish and 
Portuguese, University of California, Berkeley 
(1963-64) 

Siegfried B. Puknat, Chairman, German Depart- 
ment, University of California, Davis (1963-65) 

^ Irving Putter, Professor of French, University of 
California, Berkeley (1963-64) 

William A. Re 3 molds, Departments of English and 
French, Fresno City College (1963-65) 

O. Paul Straubinger, Professor of German, and 
Vice-Chairman, Division of Humanities, Univer- 
sity of California, Riverside (1963-65) 
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